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HOW HARRY RIVERS WAS CONVEYED BY THE FRIENDLY INDIANS. 


HURLOCK CHASE. 
BY G. E, SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “‘ STORY OF A CITY ARAB.”’ 
CHAPTER XL.—CONVALESCENCE. 


WE shall pass lightly and rapidly over the days and 
weeks of Harry Rivers’s illness, with its fluctuations and 
relapses. The chronicles of a sick chamber are not ne- 
cessarily uninteresting nor uninstructive; but the future 
events of our story are beckoning us onward, and it is 
necessary only to say, that, with the sudden outburst of 
the Canadian spring-time, the invalid began rapidly to 
amend, so as to be permitted to leave his chamber. In 
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a few days his strength was sufficiently restored to enable 
him, though with tottering steps, to walk out into the: 
clearing, the only perceptible remaining consequences of 
his wounds being a slight halt in his gait, and a dezp 
crimson seam on the left cheek, made more palpable by 
the general pallor of his countenance. 

“The poor gentleman!” said Annette, rather super- 
ciliously, one day, as she watched him in one of his soli- 
tary wanderings. “His good looks are gone, that’s 
certain. So handsome as he was, too, before! and this 
is what Louis cannot deny.” 

“You are a foolish Annette, and a small coquette 
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into the bargain,” said a good-natured voice at her 
elbow. 

“T don’t know why you should say so, nurse Cather- 
ine,” said the pretty young damsel, pouting. “Mr. 
Rivers was handsome, and he isn’t handsome now. There 
is no wrong in saying this.” 

“ Rest tranquil, ma petite. Do not fear that monsieur 
will have much regard to your opinion about his beauty ; 
though perhaps your tongue might tell a different tale 
if the eyes of the poor young gentleman, as you conde- 
scend to call Mr. Rivers, were to be, or had been, cast 
towards you as often as those of Louis.” 

“For shame! nurse Catherine,” said the rustic beauty, 
somewhat indignantly, yet blushingand laughing a pretty 
musical laugh: “you know better than to think that I 
would throw away my débonnaire Louis of the woods, to 
take up with any stranger Englishman, however hand- 
some he might be.” 

Then followed some playfal banter, not worth here 
repeating, the unconscious subject of which, meanwhile, 
slowly proceeded on his walk, his mind occupied with 
thoughts which it will be more convenient for us to 
embody in an epistle, which, later in the same day, he 
found convenient time, place, and materials for writing, 
and which, some months afterwards, arrived at its des- 
tination. It was addressed to the ladies of Hurlock 
Priory, and ran thus :— 

“ Dear and honoured, 

“ As in love and duty bound, I take this opportunity 
of making you acquainted with the more recent account 
of my wanderings and of my present circumstances. 
That I am alive and sufficiently well to do this is owing, 
under God’s good providence, to the unlimited kindness, 
hospitality, and succour afforded by strangers. 

“My last, which was written months ago, informed 
you—supposing it ever reached England—that I had 
joined the expedition, and that our party, numbering 
near upon twenty, besides several friendly Indians who 
served as guides and providers, had entered mto the 
almost interminable forests of this great country. And 
I think the time will some day come when Canada will 
be the seat of a mighty empire, like our own land; for 
it has abundant means of raising and sustaining a large 
nation. But it must be the work of time—perhaps many 
hundred years—before this comes to pass; even as it 
required centuries to bring England into the condition 
of perfectness which it now enjoys, so that nothing seems 
wanting to it but a spirit of better contentment among 
the people. I must not indulge myself, however, by 
thinking too much of my own dear country, from which, 
alas! I feel to be banished; and I will only add, that at 
present this land is but a wilderness, inhabited only or 
principally by tribes of savages, whereof I have had 
some experience, as I shall presently have to tell. 

“ But, to begin my story at the right place, and so go 
on plainly to the end, I must remember that when I 
wrote to you last—which letter, with many others, was 
sent from the woods by an Indian runner, to Quebec, 
whence it was to be despatched by ship—I say, when I 
wrote last I gave you an account how I had spent a few 
days very happily in a little English settlement, which 
was almost like some secluded hamlet in that old country, 
only that it was so far removed from all other traces of 
civilization, that it was to me, and still is, the greater 
marvel how those who had lived almost all their lives so 
shut out from society should yet have so much bright 
intelligence and good-breeding. I think, however, I 
dwelt somewhat on this in my former letter; nor should 
I speak of it again, if it were not that I am strangely 
brought once more under the same hospitable roof, and 





for many weeks have here lived, if that can be called 
living which was but a painful and laboured breathing 
in daily and hourly expectation of death. 

“To return: after leaving that pleasant settlement, 
thinking never afterwards to see the kind faces nor hear 
again the pleasant yoiees which for a time had weaned 
me from my sadder thoughts, our united party pushed 
forwards into the gloomy forests, taking, as nearly as 
we could determine, the direction pointed out in our 
instructions from home. It was not an unpleasant life 
that we then led, it being summer weather, and the light 
tents which we carried with us giving us sufficient 
shelter from the night dews, while our Indians were 
very expert in purveying food for us, beyond what we 


could shoot for ourselves, which was not much; for our . 


chief deemed it prudent to be sparing of powder, and our 
Indians desired us not to waken up the echoes of the 
forest by the report of our fire-arms. Nor did we travel 
very rapidly, our instructions requiring of us to halt 
frequently, and use our surveying instruments in our 
course. 

“And so the summer passed away very joyously ; the 
autumn also; all our party being in good health and 
high spirits. We had experienced a few alarms, it is 
true, from some savage tribes on our route; but our 
guides, being wary, had in general avoided their haunts; 
and those we had fallen in with we had managed to 
propitiate with gifts, so that, before parting with them, 
we sat down to smoke the calumet, or pipe of peace; 
which is a nasty practice, but one that cannot be avoided 
without offence. 

“ And now I have another kind of story to tell. It 
was almost winter before we had fulfilled the principal 
object of that our first expedition; but, having at length 
succeeded, we set out on our return. And now began 
many hardships which we had before escaped; for we 
were scantily provided with warm clothing, and camping 
in the woods was cold lodging when the thermometer 
was I know not how many degrees below the freezing- 
point, and snow-storms sometimes beating on us with 
much fury. Nevertheless, we did not think much of 
these troubles—the less that our Indians continued faith- 
ful, and provided us with game for food in sufficient 
quantities. As to camping in the open air—for our 
small light tents had beeome almost useless—we re- 
medied that as best we might by lighting large fires, 
which kept us warm. 

“ But this state of comfortable prosperity and security 
came at length to an end. It was about mid-winter, and 
we were within four or five hundred miles of the colony, 
when one night, as we were thinking of anything rather 
than enemies, and were, indeed, almost all of us soundly 
sleeping, our Indians, who performed the part of sentries 
by turns, suddenly and quietly crept into our camp, and, 
rousing us one by one, gave us to understand that we 
must stand in our own defence, for a party of hostile 
savages in warlike array were on our trail, and would 
almost instantly attack us. 

“The warning was not given too soon; for we were 
scarcely awake and armed when the whole party of the 
treacherous enemy, numbering, as I have since been 
told, twice as many as ourselves, and horribly disguised 
in their war-paint, broke in upon us with yells and 
shouts. There was no time then for parleying; and a 
fight commenced, which I will not shock you, my dear 
aunts, by endeavouring to describe. I know not how 
long it lasted, for after I had slain, I think, more than 
one of the foe, I fell, desperately wounded and bereft of 
sense. 

“ When I recovered it was as broad daylight as could 
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well be in those gloomy forests; and I found myself 
lying on the ground, with many tokens of the fight 
scattered round me, but no human being near. It was 
well for me that the cold air had, as I imagine, some- 
what stanched my many wounds, else I must have bled 
to death, belike. As it was, what with extreme cold and 
faintness, and much smarting pain from my wounds, I 
soon became again insensible; not, however, until I had 
commended my soul to my Maker; for I remember 
thinking that all my cares and wanderings on earth were 
over. 

“ When I once more woke to consciousness it was 
again night, and I found myself supported in the arms 
of one of the Indian guides. Also a fire was burning 
near; and another Indian was applying some soothing 
balsam to my wounds, which gave me some temporary 
relief. Moreover, from time to time the friendly savage 
who supported me moistened my parched lips with 
water from a gourd, which for a little while greatly 
revived me. 

“ And then, to my astonishment, I learned from these 
kind creatures that the fight had taken place two days 
before; so that I must have lain insensible almost the 
whole of that time. They made me understand, also, 
that, being beaten from our encampment by stress of 
numbers, our party had retreated, fighting as they went, 
and had at length repulsed the enemy, but with a loss 
of two of my old companions, who were killed, while 
others were wounded, but not seriously. They told me 
also that, fearing another attack, our party had continued 
their flight many hours, and were still retiring, when 
they discovered that I was missing, and remembered 
that I had not been seen among them since the begin- 
ning of the onslaught; whereupon the two Indian guides, 
to whom: I had at times shown some small kindnesses, 
volunteered to return in search of me, with the forlorn 
hope that I might yet be living. This they did at the 
risk of their own lives; and thus, providentially, was 
mine preserved. 

“Tt seemed but a spark, however; for, even while the 
Indians were telling me their tale, I once thore fell into 
& swoon, and was barely conscious of anything else 
that happened, until I found myself resting on a litter 
which my faithful preservers had hastily but ingeniously 
manufactured, and discovered that I was being borne 
swiftly by them through the forest. The poor fellows 
were very kind to me, and conveyed me as tenderly as 
they were able; but the movement gave me great agony, 
and I once and again entreated them to lay me down to 
die in peace; to which wild request they would not 
listen, though they halted awhile to give me some ease- 
ment, until once more I became insensible. 

“T will not weary you further with this history of my 
mishap, save to say that for many days—how many I 
could not tell—I was borne along on my litter, I knew 
not whither, nor did I care, save that, when sensible of 
my condition, I longed for death to come to release me 
from my bodily misery. And all this time the good 
fellows who had saved my life bore with my petulance 
and nurtured me as best they were able, covering me 
with skins to keep me from the wintry cold, and, when 
resting at night, kindling a large fire to add to my com- 
fort more than in consideration for their own. From 
time to time, also, they, after their own Indian manner, 
dressed my wounds and supplied me with nutrition, even 
against my will. 

“T believed, all this time, that we were following in 
the track of my companions of the expedition; and it 
was not until we reached this place that I discovered 
that my considerate and faithful Indians had diverged 





from that route, lest we should fall in with the eucmy, 
and had brought me to the settlement where I had pre- 
viously passed some happy days, and where they were 
assured I should be well cared for. Then they left me, 

“T will only add that, exhausted by my wounds, and 
delirious with the fever which supervened, I knew little 
or nothing more that happened to me for many weeks; 
but, by God’s mercy, I am now so far restored to health, 
though not to strength, as to be anxious to know the 
fate of my companions. But how to attain this know- 
ledge I know not, except by pursuing my journey to the 
colony, which I have not yet power to perform alone. I 
must therefore wait until intelligence reaches me. And 
though I have written this long letter, I know not when 
it will be despatched, as the ordinary communication— 
namely, by river—from this settlement to Quebec is still 
closed, and will not be reopened until the summer is 
more advanced. It may be, therefore, that I shall write 
another sheet to accompany this before that opportu- 
nity arrives. But for this present time I bid you a 
loving farewell, being your affectionate and grateful 
nephew, 

“ Harry Rivers. 

“ Postscriptum.—I have something to write concerning 
the kind and hospitable people at this settlement; but 
I desire to wait a little longer before again putting pen 
to paper. Meanwhile, I am thirsting in spirit to receive 
tidings from England, especially from you, my dear and 
respected relatives. I would fain ask many questions ; 
but I forbear, hoping that they will be answered without 
my having asked them. I think there must be letters 
waiting me at Quebec, and I must have patience.” 


CHAPTER XLI.—THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE, 


ANNETTE had conjectured, and she was probably right, 


that, in spite of the Englishman’s pale face and ugly 
scar, there was one person in the settlement who did 
not desire his departure. To Rose Vincent the so- 
ciety of a well-informed and gentlemanly visitor must 
needs have been a relief from the monotony of an ordi- 
nary backwoods life; while the events which had driven 
Harry Rivers to take shelter under her father’s roof 
naturally excited her sympathy. Under these circum- 
stances it is not to be greatly wondered at that the 
barriers of natural reserve were gradually broken down, 
and that Rose learned to look upon Rivers not only in 
the light of a pleasant companion, but in that of a near 
relative—say a cousin, or even a brother, for instance. 

And why not a brother? Rose had not forgotten the 
anguish of mind—could she ever forget it?—through 
which she had passed when, four or five years before, 
her only brother was brought home mortally wounded 
from the forest. She had never ceased to mourn for 
him, though her sorrow was tempered with Christian 
resignation and brightened by Christian hope. She 
had yearned, too, with an indefinite longing, for that 
lost brother’s place in her heart’s affection and daily 
intercourse to be filled up. What wonder, then, that 
the peculiar relation and necessary freedom of inter- 
course between Henry Rivers and herself should have 
insensibly assumed, in her mind at least, some similarity 
to the endearing familiarity of sisterhood and brother- 
hood ? 

There were many hours in the day when, of course, 
Rose, immersed in her domestic avocations, was de- 
tached from sight and sound of her father’s guest, who, 
for his part, took to wandering in the surrounding woods 
with what seemed to be a strange pertinacity and liking 
in one who so recently had escaped from their perils ; 
and, as these wanderings were solitary, it is to be sup- 
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posed that the wanderer found time and opportunity to 
exercise his thoughts on congenial subjects. But before 
long it came to be tacitly understood, by both Rose and 
Mr. Rivers, that the pleasant spring afternoons and even- 
ings were to be devoted to their newly formed friendship, 
either in quiet conversations in a little bower-like par- 
lour, which was looked upon as Rose’s own, and where 
the young lady industriously plied her needle as she 
talked and listened; or in tempting, delicious excur- 
sions on the adjacent river, in a small boat, or, rather, an 
Indian canoe, which had somehow come into the posses- 
sion of Captain Vincent. 

And speaking of this gentleman gives us the oppor- 
tunity of saying further, that this growing intimacy was 
evidently perplexing to his mind. Admitting that Annette 
was correct enough in conjecturing, as she did, that Mr. 
Vincent would have gladly speeded the departure of his 
guest, he was too well bred to express his impatience in 
words ; and, as it might have seemed (though this would 
have been a mistake), the young Englishman was either 
too dull or too preoccupied to pay much attention to 
mute signs of dissatisfaction or displeasure. Rose, 
indeed, could not avoid seeing that her father was ex- 
ceedingly ill at ease in the presence of Rivers; but she 
still attributed this to his extreme watchfulness and 
jealousy on her account—a watchfulness and jealousy 
which she could not help sometimes thinking to be un- 
called for and unkind. Her father’s coolness and suspi- 
cion had one good effect, however, upon Rose, inasmuch 
as it made her more guarded than she otherwise, in sim- 
ple innocence, might have been in her demeanour towards 
her friend. 

Matters were on this rather slippery footing when, 
one fine evening in May, Rose, obedient to an invitation 


from Harry Rivers, laid down her needle, adjusted her | 


scarf, donned her broad-brimmed gipsy hat, of home 
manufacture, and stepped out into the open clearing, 
which at this time presented the appearance of a home 
park; for, in ridding the ground of timber and under- 
wood, Mr. Vincent’s good taste had spared many fine 
trees, which, single or in picturesque clumps, richly 
ornamented the scene as well as served the purpose of 
shelter for the sheep and beeves, which now, after their 
winter feed of dry fodder or coarse roots, were luxuriating 
on the spring crop of tender grass which grew up beneath 
their feet. At the distance of half a mile, or something 
less, the ground, by its natural formation, sloped down 
to the broad river, which, on this particular evening, 
glistened in the sunshine, and, like a mirror, calmly 
reflected the few light fleecy clouds that lazily floated 
beneath the deep blue sky and added interest to the 
general scene. 

For some moments the pair walked on side by side in 
silence. At length Rivers spoke, abruptly— 

* Did you ever read ‘ The Castle of Indolence,’ Miss 
Vincent ?” 

“IT have not read many books,” replied Rose. “ My 
father’s library is not large, you know, and by that my 
book-learning has been bounded. It happens, however, 
that Thomson’s poems are included in that small collec- 
tion ; so I may boast of having read ‘The Castle of Indo- 
lence.’ But why do you ask, Mr. Rivers ?” 

“ Because the present moment brings to my mind the 
description given of the scenery of that poem. You re- 
member it, Rose ?” 

“Tndistinctly. I shall recognise it if you will oblige 
me by repeating it, Mr. Rivers,” said the young lady, 
softly. 

“Tam not sure that I have it perfectly. Two or three 
stanzas, however, I think I can remember. It was a 





favourite poem of mine—once.” Harry said this with « 
sigh. His thoughts for a moment reverted to another 
auditor, who had professed herself to be well pleased to 
listen to his deep-voiced musical recitations. He shook 
off the painful recollection, however, and plunged at once 
into “The Castle of Indolence.” 
** *In lowly dale, fast by a river's side, 

With woody hill o’er hill encompass’d round, 

A most enchanting wizard did abide, 

Than whom a fiend more fell is no where found. 

It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground ; 

And there a season atween June and May, 

Half prankt with spring, with summer half imbrown’d, 

A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 

No living wight could work, ne cared even for play.’” 

“Surely you must think too meanly of us, Mr. 
Rivers,” interposed Rose, laughing. ‘ At least I should 
not have supposed that the last couplet of your verse 
would have applied either to our climate or to us few 
poor ‘living wights’ who have the misfortune, if you 
will, to live under its influence.” 

“T was about to make the same remark, Miss Vin- 
cent. You see the description thus applied is not per- 
fect; but, nevertheless, I seem to exemplify in my own 
case the truth of it. I don’t work, and am rather too big 
to play, I suppose; or, if I were not, it is dreary to play 
alone; and where shall I look for a playfellow ?” 

“ Your languor is the effect of sickness and weakness, 
and not of indolence, I hope. Wait till you are quite re- 
covered before you condemn yourself, Mr. Rivers,” said 
the young lady. “ ButI beg your pardon: I interrupted 
you, and broke in upon your poem very rudely. Pray 
go on.” 

“T will omit a stanza or two, out of mercy to your 
endurance, Miss Vincent. The poem then proceeds 


thus :— 
** ¢ Full in the passage of the vale, above, 
A sable, silent, solemn forest stood; 
Where nought but shadowy forms was seen to move, 
As Idlesse fancied in her dreaming mood : 
And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro, 
Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood ; 
And where this valley winded out, below, 
The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard, to flow. 


** © A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 

‘ Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer sky : 
There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And the calm pleasures, always hover’d nigh ; 
But whate’er smack’d of noyance, or unrest, 

Was far, far off expell’d from this delicious nest.’ 

“T remember no more distinctly, Miss Vincent; aud 
I fear I have given you but a meagre specimen of the 
skill of the poet in depicting the allurements of a vice to 
which, if biographers do not speak untruly, he himself 
was prone.” 

“ The greater pity, Mr. Rivers; for surely no man, nor 
woman either, can have a right to be idle in this world. 
The night cometh, indeed, in which no one can work; 
but while the day lasts life must have been given for 
higher purpose than to be spent in and around any Castle 
of Indolence.” 

“ And this lovely spot has been mine—my Castle of 
Indolence, you would say, Miss Vincent. Well, I shall 
leave it soon, very soon.” 

Rivers sighed involuntarily as he spoke. He would 
have recalled the suspiration, but it was too late, and it 
reached his companion’s ear, and conveyed an uninten- 
tional reproach to her mind. 

“T hope not,” she said, kindly: ‘ you ought not to 
leave us till you are quite well. For the credit of nurse 
Catherine’s surgery and skill in simples, you must 
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stay till then. Think,” added Rose, playfully, “of the 
disgrace of having you returned upon our hands as 
uncured.” 

“You offer me an inducement to leave you at once, 
Miss Vincent,” said Rivers. 

* What! the danger of a relapse P” 

“No, not exactly; but the hope of being permitted to 
return.” 

“To our Castle of Indolence, too? Nay, then, I 
must think you are more seriously infected than I sup- 
posed,” said Rose. 

“T do not know; I am not sure,” said the young 
man: “I only know that the repose and kindness I 
have experienced in this very lovely spot make me loath 
to leave it; and yet leave I must.” 

“ When your nurse gives you her gracious permission, 
not before,” said Rose, peremptorily. And then she 
added, hastily, “ Nurse Catherine, I mean. You must 
know that she is a very absolute and despotic nurse: she 
believes she has had the greater share in your recovery 
so far; and she will not hear of having her good work 
spoiled.” 

“But if I were to say that duty beckons me away, 
Miss Vincent——” 

“Then duty must be obeyed, sir; but is it not a new 
light which has been thrown upon duty?” the young 
lady asked, as she might have asked a brother. “It is 
but a day or two since you spoke of the uncertainty of 
your future course.” 

“Tt is uncertain. Would that I could end the un- 
certainty,” said Rivers. 

They walked on together after this, some little time, 
in silence. When Rivers spoke again it was in a tone 
of greater decision, mingled with almost mournful ten- 
derness. 

“TI must leave you soon, Miss Vincent. I have no 
right to intrude my presence longer on—on your father 
and yourself. Believe me, I shall never forget your 
many, many kindnesses; but your father thinks—and I 
think with him—that even the most open-hearted hos- 
pitality has its limits; and I fear I do not stand very 
high in his favourable opinion. I speak too plainly, 
perhaps,” he added, as he saw a troubled, or at least an 
embarrassed expression on Rose’s countenance; “ but 
you know I have no claim on his regards; and he is 
right in withholding that confidence which I have in no 
way proved myself to have deserved.” 

“You do not understand my father, Mr. Rivers; you 
sadly misconstrue him; you do not know why——” 
Rose said this hastily and without premeditation; and 
then she suddenly paused, while a deep blush suffused 
her cheeks. “He does not dislike you, indeed,” she 
continued; “and if he withholds confidence from you, 
-ilas! to whom does he impart it? Besides, my poor 
father is borne down by sorrows and bereavements; he 
is old; his mind is troubled; but I am sure it would 
add to his grief were he to know that—that a guest had 
been driven from the shelter of his roof by scruples 
like those at which you have hinted. Perhaps,” added 
Rose, after a pause, “it may be unmaidenly in me to 
speak so freely to a stranger——” 

“Not a stranger, Rose,” interposed Rivers. 

“T will speak as a friend to a friend, then, and ask 
‘you, for my sake, not to withdraw from our society 
sooner than needs be, from motives derived from courtly 
‘etiquette. We are country-bred here, Mr. Rivers, and 
do not understand modern fashions. We try to make 
up for the loss of this knowledge by plain, homely 
sincerity.” 

“In plain, homely sincerity, then, Miss Vincent, I 








will accept the invitation thus given, and venture myself 
a little longer’—this he said with a smile—“in the 
Castle of Indolence. Another week, surely, will bring 
me tidings of the fate of my companions, and then r 

Before Rivers could complete the sentence, his atten- 
tion was drawn to a solitary figure advancing straight 
towards himself and his companion from the wood- 
crowned height. It was no “ shadowy form,” like those 
surrounding the Castle of Indolence, however, but a 
being of flesh and blood. 

The personage whose unexpected appearance inter- 
rupted the conference we have imperfectly reported was 
one of the Indian guides, or runners, already mentioned 
in this narrative. He was clad in the ordinary peaceful 
habiliments of his tribe, and it required no very acute 
discernment on the part of the two watchers to perceive 
that he was exceedingly weary and wayworn, so that 
every step he set on the greensward cost him a strong 
and painful effort. As he drew nearer, however, he 
quickened his pace, and before many. minutes had 
elapsed he stood before the young Englishman, and, 
after a few words of brief salutation, put into his hands 
a packet which he drew from a satchel that hung at his 
side. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, after an apology, 
graciously accepted, Rivers hastily broke the seal of 
what proved to be a bundle of letters; and, while he 
was making himself acquainted with their contents, 
Rose beckoned the Indian to follow her to her father’s 
house. 








SITTINGS AT CHAMBERS. 
“* For this is law, and this is it 

Which grounded is on Holy Writ 

And reason.’’—Srr Rocer i’EstRancE. 
Iv “ The Leisure Hour” of June 13th, 1863 (No. 598), I 
gave an account of the ancient ceremony of “ Churching 
the Judges ;” a piece of legal practice connected with the 
corporate hospitalities of the city of London annually 
heard of through the press, but the character of which 
was unknown beyond a very limited circle. I have now 
to offer a report of another kind of proceeding, touching 
which there is not a better or more general understand- 
ing abroad. 

While fourteen judges go about distributing justice 
(as it were) from door to door, one of the learned body 
is left in London to represent the whole power, authority, 
and dignity of Westminster Hall. The vindication of 
the liberty of the subject, the power to release on bail, 
and all the steps of any suit going on in any court, are 
all in his hands and under his control. In detail the 
matter is arranged thus:—The judge goes at half-past 
ten o’clock, and from that hour to eleven he attests the 
execution of deeds by married women ;* at eleven he 
hears attorneys or their clerks on summonses; at one 
he hears cases in which counsel are concerned, and then 
reverts to the other matters before him, and finally 
finishes (so it is said) at five, six, or seven o’clock in the 
evening, if the business requires it; but this is so heavy 





* I witnessed one of these acts, and had much satisfaction in observing 
the rigid propriety and guardedness of the law in its administration to 
such cases. An aged and very deaf lady was introduced to execute a 
deed disposing of some property, and was accompanied by a female 
friend accustomed to communicate with her through her infirm sense, 
But so jealous is the law of undue influence, that the deponent was 
obliged to be left alone, and the judge only to interrogate her if she fully 
understood what she was going to do. Owing to her infirmity, an almost 
amusing colloquy took place ; but it could not be made clearly to appear 
that she did fully comprehend the nature of the transaction. She was 
accordingly dismissed, pro tem., and it was not till complete explanations 
were given that she was permitted to sign the paper and have it attested 
by the judge, 
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a task upon any individual, however inured to the long 
sederunts and noxious atmosphere of our courts, that it 
may be hoped the necessity for it may very seldom 
occur. 

The sittings this autumn were appointed to take place 
in the hall of Serjeants’ Inn, and not, as heretofore, in 
the close, pent-up, cribbed and cabined chambers; and 
the Lord Chief Baron presided. He had the assistance 
of a Master of the Court at his elbow, to enlighten him 
on points of practice and costs (which are supposed to 
lodge in the breast of such functionaries), and also to 
sit at (what may be called) a table of voluntary juris- 
diction, where parties who dislike the tedium of waiting 
for their turn are willing to act on the opinion of the 
Master, and abide by his decision, which the judge is 
oniy called upon to indorse. 

Having so far cleared my way, I proceed to state the 
result of my observations; remarking, at the same time, 
that I do not write legally, or for lawyers, but simply as 
an unprofessional outsider, to whom the information he 
gathered was new, as he believes it will be, as well as in- 
teresting, to the general reader. 

The antiquity of these sittings at chambers goes 
back, I believe, as long as there have been judges in the 
land. Butit is only lately that the practice has become so 
extensive, an Act having been passed enabling a judge 
at chambers by an order to do almost everything that a 
court can do by rule. 

The jurisdiction being so important, I was not sur- 
prised to learn that no lawyer of any rank inferior to a 
judge can preside in this court ; where, be it noted, there 
is no jury to demonstrate to the world the most invalu- 
able element in the science of self-government: for great 
authorities have held that the impartial administration 
of the laws is even of higher importance than the legis- 
lative function of making them.* Be this as it may—for 
both require wisdom and justice—it is in this instance 
provided that none but a judge can preside; and should 
he be taken ill, or be otherwise incapacitated for attend- 
ance (as the late Lord Denman once was), another judge 
must be brought up from the circuit, and new arrange- 
ments made for the discharge of his duties by deputy 
in the country, there being no legal functionary in town 
in a position to supply the place. 

Being permitted to witness the transaction of the 
business which this year, as I have said, was done in 
the handsome hall and dining-room of Serjeants’ Inn, 
I had first to see the learned judge take his seat at the 
middle of a long table covered with green cloth, and in 
the ordinary dress of a gentleman. It was flanked on 
the left by a short table for the Master to sit at, and 
thus formed a place for his lordship, separated only from 
the suitors by the narrow board of green cloth. Parties 
were then admitted by two or three sets at a time, as 
the usher called their names; and as they consisted of 
never more than half a dozen, and generally two or three, 
the court was never crowded, there was no confusion, 
there were no loud voices heard, and the whole was con- 
ducted in a quiet conversational manner. 

During the early part of the day, as I have noticed, 
the appearances were mostly those of attorneys, but 
occasionally accompanied by clients; and the first step 
was to hand in the summons, which his lordship scanned 
carefully ; and then affidavits, pro and con, were laid 
before him and also carefully examined and compared, 
the parties heard vivd voce, the law enunciated, and the 
decisive order made. As many of these were formal, 
and chiefly to regulate proceedings elsewhere, they were 


* One mark of this is, that the qualification to choose a senator is far 
ower than that of a juryman, 








soon despatched ; but the novelty which struck me most 
of all was the rapidity with which every case (no matter 
of what kind or character) was determined. The first 
case I witnessed was over in five minutes, and the next, 
in which three attorneys were engaged, consumed only 
fifteen; and it was the longest during the whole period 
of my observation, which lasted over several days. I 
jotted down that in one hour eleven had been disposed 
of, and in another (at full speed) more than double that 
number, and in only one of which there appeared to be 
an angry dispute. 

His lordship then retired for a very short interval, 
and resumed his seat to hear the applications in which 
counsel were retained. These gentlemen, attended by 
their instructors, appeared across the table, and the only 
difference between them and the preceding applicants 
was that of having chairs for their personal accommoda- 
tion. As was the judge, so were they, without “the 
pomp and circumstance” of law. I mean no disparage- 
ment to the gown or wig: under certain circumstances, 
and in certain places, I consider the distinction from the 
commonalty to be very useful and impressive; but I 
must say I was much pleased with the plainness and in- 
formality which here superseded the usual costume. 
With slight variation the same sort of process seemed 
to be continued. There was, perhaps, a little more 
display of papers and law books, but the cases were 
equally brief; and squad after squad came like shadows 
and so departed—not, I dare say, without payment of 
fees, etc.; but of the expenses I shall speak by-and-by. 
It did not seem that legal fictions cropped up as they 
do in the more public courts of law; but the cases were 
resolved into legal points, the bearings of which the 
experience of the tribunal very speedily cleared of diffi- 
culty. One affidavit which I heard referred to at any 
rate was not a legal fiction, for in it was sworn (I 
fancy necessarily to the site where the debt was con- 
tracted and the whereabouts of the debtor) that “ Riga, 
in the empire of Russia, was more than twenty miles 
distant from Albert Place, Victoria Road.” 

On reviewing a day’s work, I found that the cases 
were chiefly civil, and relating to steps or proceedings in 
civil actions; but I was informed that criminal cases 
were occasionally removed by what is termed certiorari, 
when prisoners are brought up by habeas corpus, or bail 
is taken. 

Looking on the subjects as they passed, I could not 
but be astonished by their great diversity and material 
differences: the judicature seemed elephantine—now 
picking up a pin, and now overturning a massive ob- 
struction. A debt of small amount was brought forward 
to be settled. If it were by consent of the parties, it 
resembled a reference to arbitration, and the adjustment 
was made generally in a few minutes, and, if I might 
judge from appearances, almost always satisfactorily. If 
the debt were already subject of an action, that action 
might be stayed on payment of debt and costs; and the 
taxation of these bills of costs constituted one of the most 
salutary duties of the Master, relieving the debtor from 
costly additions to his other difficulties. By-and-by came 
a question relating to boundaries of land; another of 
ejectment followed; and, soon after, a third of trespass. 
Some of these involved nice, yet extensive rights of pro- 
perty, and were only equalled in weight and value by 
alternating decisions touching railway shares, the con- 
dition of shareholders, and the responsibilities attached 
to all who were interested in these vast concerns. It 
appeared as if the whole of the great and complicated 
system could be understood and regulated at a glance. 
And how could I account for this P I presume that every. 
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argument that could be used was urged on either side ; 
but they were curiously short, when compared with what 
I had listened to when I had looked in upon the proceed- 
ings going on in the great courts at Westminster Hall. 
I remembered the saying of a famous and witty political 
orator, upon a national inquisition: “ Now the reporters 
are shut out, there is no occasion to humbug;” and I 
jumped to theopinion that this brevity was probably some- 
what owing to the absence of those essential mediums of 
communication to the public. Were it available here, 
which it is not, there is no room for the display of elo- 
quence or energetic declamation. The forensic qualifica- 
tions brought into request are evidently a knowledge of 
the law, an astuteness in its application, and a good taste 
and reticence suitable to the character of the tribunal. 
Thus, the general effect was pleasing throughout, and 
sometimes amusing to an unconcerned spectator like 
myself. I could not but watch with some degree of in- 
terest the expression on the countenances of the succes- 
sive suitors as their affairs prospered or the reverse. 
A nod of acquiescence, a smile of gratification, a little 
curt interjection when aught seemed to be going wrong, 
and the swift return to complacency, marked one series ; 
but there were also signs of disappointment to pair off 
with those of satisfaction, of earnestness as a contrast to 
the look of triumph, and, now and then, a tendency to 
disputatious loudness or interruption, which was, how- 
ever, immediately checked; so that I may truly remark, 
the limits of proper decorum were never for a moment 
overstepped. One forgot the word litigious as a phrase in 
law.. But a singular addition to the picturesque study 
of man, in which I indulged, strangely enough, was con- 
tributed by the light from the windows of the hall upon 
the faces opposite to it at the table. These windows are 
filled with the rich armorial blazons of great law digni- 
taries (here I might say great law luminaries), and the 
tones of the colours shed over the scene frequently coin- 
cided so remarkably with the feelings I was speculating 
upon, that I for once completely realized the metaphor- 
ical expressions of being flushed with victory, oppressed 
by a green and yellow melancholy, lighted up with joy, 
darkened by chagrin, or looking quite blue! The visages 
and the rays seemed in perfect sympathy, and the doc- 
trine of Lavater might have been much promoted by 
the coincidences, when vert, gules, azure, or other he- 
raldic tint played upon the unconscious countenances 
of Jawyer or client. 

But I must not allow descriptive digression to carry 
me away too far from my purpose, which is, in fact, 
nearly accomplished. In many cases the application was 
for time; and the importance of the decisions to the 
cause of justice appeared to be infinitely more than I 
could have imagined. Archimedes asked only fora lever 
to raise the world; and what the lever was to Archimedes, 
time seemed to be to these applicants—time—only a little 
time, to enable them to overcome obstacles and meet their 
engagements. They claimed consideration here; their 
statements were weighed, and on just and valid grounds 
they had “ their claims allowed.” The administration of 
justice in the practice of this court is founded on equity 
as well as law, and the combination could not be more 
happy than under the circumstances embraced in these 
appeals. 

And best of all it is to consider the expenses and 
compare them with those of the common law courts. I 
am sure that the work is done at a tenth part of the cost 
it would require or occasion if done in court. Such a 
fact needs no comment. I endeavoured to approximate 
the amount of money which might be brought under 
discussion during one session; but when it trenched 





upon millions I had to give it up as a vain attempt at a 
problem too huge for my arithmetic. The number of 
causes might be more nearly assumed. ‘Taking the 
average from the days of my attendance, I would esti- 
mate them at certainly above two thousand within the 
five weeks of the sitting. There might be some hun- 
dreds more; but the total, whatever it may strictly be, 
is worthy of very grateful acceptation. 

With regard to the right of appeal to the court from 
what is done at chambers, it is admitted, but not fre- 
quently demanded, perhaps not more than one case in 
fifty proceeding farther. Nor did such appeal seem to 
me called for. At any rate, to my unpractised mind, 
when I saw the rapidity with which a multitude of ques- 
tions, with the finest shades of difference, which yet 
quite altered their bearings, were expounded and deter- 
mined, I confess to quoting Goldsmith in application to 
the experienced sages of the law; for— 

** Still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 

But having now elucidated and described the sittings 
of a judge at chambers, as far as my opportunity and 
ability put in my power, I cannot refrain from offering a 
few general observations on the subject before dismissing 
it altogether from the consideration of my readers. One 
very important fact appears to me to be, that the judge 
has no power whatever to enforce his authority by com- 
mitment or by fine. He is as powerless as if he were 
seated merely in his own parlour or library. But I 
adduce this circumstance not so much for its own conse- 
quence, as for its gratifying illustration of the prevailing 
good feeling of the English people, and the respect for 
authority conspicuous in this country; so that no instance 
(as I am assured) has ever occurred in which the judge 
in chambers has received less deference than the highest 
court of the realm. 

Another striking and valuable conclusion is suggested 
to my mind by the resemblance of the proceedings to the 
original and simple mode which obtained when parties 
pleaded ore tenus, as it was termed, or by word of 
mouth, and the officers of the court put what was said. 
or done into form, and recorded it. This bringing of 
the parties together frequently leads to the adjustment of 
differences, the judge throwing in a word of reconciliation 
and peace. Thus, instead of protracted enmities and 
litigation, an immediate settlement is effected and good- 
will and good feelings restored. 

Yet another point tempts me to further remark, as I 
must deem it to involve a problem of much public inte- 
rest. The general tone of moderation, fairness, and 
courtesy which prevails throughout the proceedings in 
this court presents a manifest improvement upon its 
condition even a few years ago. The change in manners 
elsewhere has been no less apparent here. There is 
much more respect for public opinion. The diffusion of 
intelligence tells upon courts as well as upon the outer 
world. Upon all our institutions the wholesome influ- 
ence of the press, as the great educator and regulator 
of public opinion, is brought to bear. Shall I venture to 
say that such publications as “The Leisure Hour,” in 
conveying to the universal eye and ear trustworthy 
accounts of matters which deeply affect the community, 
of institutions frequently spoken about, the particulars 
and spirit of which are nevertheless hardly known, and 
of remarkable customs bearing imtimately on the rela- 
tions of civilized life, contribute in no small degree to 
the cause of real and beneficial progress? I have only to 

express my hope that this paper may be ranked among 
the number of the instructive and useful in matter and 





moral, 
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THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 


Tue retirement of Lord Carlisle from the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland suggests a notice of his honourable 
and useful public life. 

George William Frederick Howard, seventh Earl of 
Carlisle, was born in London on the 18th of April 1802. 
The Carlisle peerage dates from 1661, the thirteenth year 
of the reign of Charles 11. The present Earl was formerly 
known as Lord Morpeth; and, after finishing a successful 
career at Oxford, he was for several years attached to 
the British Embassy at St. Petersburg. In 1826 he 
was elected Member of Parliament for Morpeth, which he 
represented till 1830. From 1830 to 1841 he sat for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and again from 1846 to 1848. 
Being an ardent Liberal, he was, during the Melbourne 
administration, made Secretary for Ireland, which office 
he held from 1835 to 1841. When, in 1846, Lord John 
Russell came into power, he was appointed Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, and in 1850 succeeded Lord 
Campbell as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. In 
1855, when the Palmerston Ministry was formed, he 
received the appointment of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

To have held so many offices under different adminis- 
trations argues the possession of at least an average 
share of political ability; yet the Earl of Carlisle has not 
passed so far on his journey through life without his 
detractors. When it was debated in the House whether 
the office of the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland should not 
be abolished, even Mr. Disraeli, although a political 
opponent, undertook his defence when he found him 
unreasonably assailed. “Now we are told,” said Mr. 
Disraeli, “ that Lord Carlisle is a dancer, and that he can 
decide on the merits of bulls and pigs. I sat in this 
House for ten years with Lord Carlisle; and let me 
remind the House that these were not ordinary times. 
‘This House then reckoned amongst its members probably 
a greater number of celebrated men than it ever contained 
at any other time. At other times, indeed, there may 
have been individual examples of higher intellectual 
powers, but a greater number of great men never flou- 
rished than during these ten years. Lord Morpeth met 
them upon equal terms. Lord Morpeth took a great 
part in our greatest debates. Lord Morpeth was a man 
remarkable for his knowledge, his accomplishments, and 
commanding eloquence.” 

In the stormy period alluded to by Mr. Disraeli, Lord 
Morpeth did take an active part in all political discussions, 
and we can well remember one of his speeches forming 
the groundwork of an article in the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
on the Irish tithe question. As a speaker the Earl is 
not only eloquent, but impressive. His language is easy, 
glowing, and chaste; but what is a far higher merit than 
the possession of these qualities is the desire which he 
has always shown to disseminate knowledge amongst the 
people, to diffuse sentiments of good-will, charity, and 
benevolence, and to co-operate in every philanthropic and 
christian work. He has for many years been a warm 
supporter of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
on his return from making an American tour, in 1843, 
thus spoke at one of the anniversary meetings :— 

“ Since I last stood within these walls, on the occasion 
of one of these anniversaries, it has been my lot to visit 
the head-quarters of the American Bible Society, in the 
city of New York; and I had the gratification of meeting 
there several of its most distinguished members, by whom 
I was greeted in a most cordial and kindly spirit ; and 
when I riveted my attention on the locality and circum- 
stances then immediately around me, I must say that 
the chain of international brotherhood, connected else- 





where by so many strong links of a common origin, 
language, and law, seemed, on that spot, to become 
indissolubly close. I felt that two great kindred races 
were embarked in a common and a catholic cause; that, 
in the two greatest commercial capitals of the world, 
both could spare energies from their busy marts and 
wealthy argosies, ay, and even great resources out of 
the midst of commercial revolution and embarrassment, 
for the paramount purpose of spreading christian light 
and truth over the dark corners of our globe. And 
though special missions might be productive of advan- 
tage, and new treaties might lead to improved under- 
standing, and the determination of boundaries might 
increase the probabilities of peace, I yet could not but 
hail in the Bible Society a surer guarantee of mutual co- 
operation, a safer basis of reciprocal esteem, than in all 
that trade could purchase, or in all that diplomacy could 
persuade. And it is not only to foreign concord that I 
look when I would augur well of the good and happy 
effects of the Bible Society; for it seems to me most 
abundantly qualified to exercise as salutary and healing 
an influence over our domestic concord also: indeed, this 
is one of the chief ties which it has on my allegiance, one 
of the many claims which it puts forth to my attachment 
and my support. I find in it an admirable adaptation 
to supply that which seems to me to be not the only, 
but the foremost—not the exclusive, but perhaps the 
most trying, exigency of our times here at home—religious 
co-operation, religious charity, religious peace. In say- 
ing this I trust I shall not be suspected of any indiffer- 
ence to the claims of essential truth, of life-giving doc- 
trines. There may have been times, there may have 
been places—there may be, perhaps, still—where luke- 
warmness and latitudinarianism with respect to doctrine 
have been the evils to be most ‘sedulously watched and 
guarded against. But I must say that in my view— 
all liable to error and mistake as I know it must be—it 
does seem to me that the prevailing tendency and risk 
of our own day lies in our fencing ourselves in too 
rigidly and too exclusively, instead of too loosely and too 
remissly, behind the entrenchment of our own notions 
and opinions. . Truth may have a thousand times called 
for martyrdom—it cannot once for intolerance. She may 
be summoned to pass through the flame; but woe, woe 
to her if she kindle it! I am sure, at least, I need not 
stop to vindicate the Bible Society from the imputation 
of indifference to essentials, when I say, what the Bible 
Society deals with, what it distributes, what it conveys, 
is ‘the whole counsel of God.’ Whoever joins in the 
work of distributing it, whatever be the case with his 
other works, in that does well, and deserves the right 
hand of my fellowship; and he shall have it, till one of 
two things come to pass—till it be proved that ‘the 
whole counsel of God’ is not the proper food and aliment 
of man, under whatever condition, clime, or colour; or 
till it be ascertained that the whole of the human family 
is so fully supplied with Bibles as to render your exertions 
superfluous. Now I trust that all here present rest as- 
sured that the first of these conditions, the denial of the 
fitness of the Bible to meet the wants of men, can never be 
satisfied ; and he would be a very sanguine person, not- 
withstanding the very successful exertions of our society, 
who should expect to see the other condition satisfied in 
our day. And therefore it is that, with our value for 
the word of God and our care for the souls of men 
uniting and constraining us on either hand, I trust that, 
in all time to come, this society collectively, as well as 
its respective members individually, will never allow 
themselves to flag in their high and holy object till it 
shall have attained its perfect end.” 
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Independently of his political predilections, the Earl of 
Carlisle is a munificent patron of art, and a warm sup- 
porter of literature, in the pursuit of which he himself 
has acquired some celebrity. On returning from 
America he delivered a lecture on that country at the 
Leeds Mechanics’ Institute, and also another on the 
writings of Pope. He subsequently published, in 1854, 
a volume entitled “ Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters.” 
In this Diary he gives us a slight insight to the posi- 
tion of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe at that time, when 
representing Great Britain, just as the Russian war had 
begun to assume a serious aspect. At Constantinople 
he took up his abode at'the residence of the British 
Ambassador, who sat up talking with him till one in the 
morning. Their conversation seems to have turned 
upon the political crisis which was then rapidly develop- 
ing itself; but the Earl of Carlisle does no more than 
hint at the subject in which all Europe was then so 
deeply interested. He found, however, that Lord Strat- 
ford discovered in his sentiments all the imtelligence 
and lofty-mindedness which one would expect to find in 
a high British functionary, who “at the same time 
seemed glad, as many such are, to unbend from the en- 
grossing gravities of the moment among the lighter and 
more attractive recollections of literature.” The posi- 
tion which Lord Stratford held at that time must have 
been one of almost painful responsibility; for, as far as 
Earl Carlisle could gather from others, the Turkish 
rulers paid to the ambassador a nearly implicit deference ; 
and it seems rarely to have fallen to the lot of any 
other diplomatist-to have been so much the arbiter of 
peace or war and the destiny of the human race in that 
part of the globe in which his fortune had placed him. 

In this Eastern tour Earl Carlisle visited the plains of 
Troy, and, with the “ Iliad” im his hand, made a topogra- 
phical survey of what he conceived to have been the site 
of the doomed city. Thence he entered upon Greek 
waters, and visited Athens, which—how has the mighty 
fallen !—he found “to resemble one of the new cities 
of the United States.” This derogates woefully from 
our grand conceptions of the city of Pericles, and ad- 
ministers a terrific blow to our classical idealities. How- 
ever, with a friend he perambulated the streets which cen- 
turies ago had been rendered almost sacred by the tread 
of the men of Marathon. He passed im succession the arch 
of Hadrian, the Temple of Olympian Jupiter, the foun- 
tain of Callerhoe, the bed of the Ilissus, the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, the site of the theatre of 
Bacchus, the Portico of the Furies, the Areopagus, the 
Temple of Theseus, and the Parthenon. 

The literary tastes of the Earl of Carlisle were early 
developed. At Eton he was associated with Praed, and 
was a contributor to the “ Hore Otiosze,” fruit of the lei- 
sure hours of old Etonians. At Christ Church, Oxford, 
he highly distinguished himself, and obtained two prizes 
for university poems. While appreciating modern efforts, 
he was always an admirer of the good old classical 
authors, as his lecture on the poetry of Pope* amply 
attests :— 

“Tt has seemed to me for a very long time, I should 
say from about the period of my own early youth, that 
the character and réputation of Pope, as a poet, had 
sunk, in general contemporary estimation, considerably 
below their previous and their proper level. I felt 
ruffled at this, as an injustice to an author whom my 
childhood had been taught to admire, and whom the ver- 
dict of my maturer reason approved. I lamented this, 
because I thought that the extent of this depreciation on 





* Delivered at Leeds, 1850, and inscribed to the Yorkshire Union of 
Mechanics’ Institutes, 





the one side, and of the preferences which it necessarily 
produced on the other, must have a tendency to mislead 
the public taste and to misdirect the powers of our 
rising minstrels. 

“ Tallow myself the satisfaction of thinking that there 
are already manifest some symptoms of that reaction 
which, whenever real merit or essential truth is con- 
cerned, will always ensue upon unmerited depression. 

*T do not pretend to place him on the very highest 
pedestal of poetry, among the few foremost of the tune- 
ful monarchs and lawgivers of mankind. Confining our- 
selves to our own country, I do not, of course, ask you to. 
put him on a level with the universal, undisputed, unas- 
sailable supremacy of Shakespeare ; nor with Milton, of 
whom Mr. Macaulay, whom this town once honoured 
itself by making its representative, has lately thus beau- 
tifully spoken: ‘A mightier spirit, unsubdued by pain, 
danger, poverty, obloquy, and blindness, meditated, un- 
disturbed by the obscene tumult which raged all around, 
a song so sublime and so holy, that it could not have 
misbecome the lips of those ethereal beings whom he 
saw, with that inner eye which no calamity could darken, 
flinging down on the jasper pavement their crowns of 
amaranth and gold.’ I fancy that some might wish to 
make a farther reserve for the gentle fancy of Spenser, 
though the obsolete character of much of his phraseo- 
logy, and the tediousness inseparable from all forms of 
sustained allegory, must, I apprehend, in these days, 
very considerably contract the number of his readers. 
Nay, I can quite allow for the preference being given to 
Pope’s more immediate predecessor, Dryden, whose com- 
positions, though assuredly less finished and complete, 
undoubtedly exhibit a more nervous vein of argumenta- 
tive power and a greater variety of musical rhythm. 
When I have mentioned these august names I have 
mentioned all, writing in the English tongue, who in 
my humble apprehension can possibly be classed before 
Pope. 

“I may observe, that in this estimate I appear to be 
confirmed by the present Commissioners of Fine Aris, 
who, in selecting the poets from whose works subjects 
for six vacant spaces in the new palace of Westminster 
were to be executed by living artists, named Chaucer 
(who, by his antiquity as well as his merits, was properly 
appointed to lead the line of English bards), Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, Dryden, and Pope.” 

In his lecture on America Lord Carlisle gave the result 
of his observations while travelling in the States as long 
ago as 1841, and of his subsequent study of the republican 
institutions. His estimate of the American character 
was on the whole far more favourable than that of most 
English writers; but he failed not to give an emphatic 
utterance of his detestation of slavery as the disgrace 
and the weakness of the American Union. What he 
says about Baltimore will be read with additional interest 
from its being now one of the chief scenes of the civil war 
to which slavery has given rise :— 

“My next brief pause was at Baltimore. Ata halt on 
the way thither I heard a conductor or guard say to a 
negro, ‘I cannot let you go, for you are a slave!’ 
This was my first intimation that I had crossed the 
border which divides freedom from slavery. I quote 
from the entry which I made upon noting these words 
that evening: ‘Declaration of Independencé which I 
read yesterday—pillar of Washington which I have 
looked on to-day—what are ye ?” 

“T must now give myself some little vent. It was a 
subject which I felt during my whole sojourn in America, 
as 1 feel it still, to be paramount in interest to every 
other. It was one on which I intended and endeavoured 
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to observe a sound discretion. We have not ourselves’ 


long enough washed off the stain to give us the right to 
rail at those whom we had originally inoculated with 
the pest; and a stranger, abundantly experiencing hos- 
pitality, could not with any propriety interfere wantonly 
upon the most delicate and difficult point of another 
nation’s policy. I could not, however, fail often and 
deeply to feel, in the progress of my intercourse with 
many in that country, ‘Come not, my soul, into their 
secret ; to their counsel, my honour, be not thou united, 
At the same time I wished never to make any compro- 
mise of my opinion. I made it a point to pay special 
respect to the leading Abolitionists—those who had 
laboured or suffered in the cause—when I came within 
reach of them. At Boston I committed the more overt 
act of attending the annual anti-slavery fair, which then 
was almost considered something of a measure. I was 
much struck, in the distinguished and agreeable compa- 
nies which I had the good fortune to frequent, with a 
few honourable exceptions, at the tone of disparagement, 
contempt, and anger with which the Abolitionists were 
mentioned; just as any patrician company in this 
country would talk of a Socialist or a Red Repub- 
lican. I am, of course, now speaking of the free North- 
ern States: in the South an Abolitionist could not be 
known to exist. My impression is, that in the sub- 
sequent interval the dislike, the anger, has remained, 
and may, probably, have been heightened, but that the 
feeling of slight, of ignoring (to use a current phrase) 
their very existence, must have been sensibly checked. 
There were some who told me that they made it the 
business of their lives to superintend the passage of the 
runaway slaves through the free States: they reckoned 
at that time that about one thousand yearly escaped 
into Canada. I doubt whether the enactment and 
operation of the Fugitive Slave Bill will damp the 
ardour of their exertions. It may be easy to speak dis- 
creetly and plausibly about the paramount duty of not 
contravening the law; but how would you feel, my 
countrymen, if a fugitive was at your feet and the man- 
hunter at the door? I admit that the majesty of the law 
is on one side; but the long, deep misery of a whole 
human life is on the other. What you ought to feel is 
fervent gratitude to the Power which has averted from 
your shores and hearths this fearful trial, and, let me 
add, a heartfelt sympathy with those who are sustain- 
ing it. 

“ At Baltimore I thought there was a more picturesque 
disposition of ground than im any other city of the 
Union: it is built on swelling eminences, commanding 
views of the widening Chesapeake, a noble arm of the 
sea. There are an unusual number of public monuments 
for an American town, and hence it has been christened 
the Monumental City. I found the same hospitality 


which had greeted me everywhere, and the good living | 


seemed to me carried to its greatest height. ‘They have 
in perfection the terrapin, a kind of land tortoise, and 
the canvas-back duck, a most unrivalled bird in any 
country. With reference to the topic I have lately 
touched upon, a slaveholders’ convention was being held 
at the time of my visit for the state of Maryland. They 
had been led to adopt this step by their apprehensions 


both of the increase of the free coloured population, and | 


what they termed their demoralizing action on the slaves. 
The language, as reported, did not seem to have been 





very violent, but they very nearly subjected to lynch | 
law a man whom they suspected to be a reporter for an | 


abolitionist newspaper. I trust we are not going to copy 


that system in this country. I dined with the daughter | 


of Charles Carroll, who, when signing the Declaration 


of Independence, was told by a by-stander that he would 
incur no danger, as there were so many of the same 
name—‘ of Carrollton,’ he added to his name, and I 
think it is the only one upon the document which has 
any appendage. Being thus nobly fathered, it is rather 
curious that this venerable lady should have been the 
mother of three English peeresses. The Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Baltimore was one of the company: he wore 
his long violet robes, which I have never seen done on 
similar occasions, either in Ireland or in this country.” 

In any reference to Lord Carlisle’s Irish government 
we should tread on ground yet warm with political and 
religious strife. But whatever degree of party censure 
may have been passed on any of his administrative 
acts, there is but one feeling of high respect for his 
personal character. 





EXPERIENCES OF A COAT. 


Mr. Parkinson Ponsonsy did not want a coat: he was 
in possession of more miscellaneous properties to be 
classed under that general designation than he had any 
idea of. Even Mr. Ponsonby’s valet, Bedeau, who had 
them all under his charge, would himself have found it 
impossible to furnish a list of them without the pre- 
liminary process of at least an hour’s routing in closets, 
presses, and wardrobes. And yet, when Ponsonby, pro- 
menading Regent Street, fell in with his friend the 
Honourable George Trelawny, and the latter, taking his 
arm, plunged with him into the emporium of Herr 
Schneider and ceremoniously introduced him to the 
Herr, Ponsonby, thinking he could do no less, ordered 
a coat of that celebrated man. The coat, when it was 
brought home by the Schneider himself, in his handsome 
brougham, proved, as usual, to be a masterpiece, a 
decided and unquestionable triumph of the sartorial 
art. On the back of the fashionable Ponsonby it ran 
the usual career of a fashionable garment, and at the 
end of some three months had passed through the first 
brilliant chapter of its motley history, and had lapsed 
from the possession of the generous P. P. to that of 
Bedeau his faithful valet. 

Ponsonby is Antinously slender and thin: Bedeau 
is Bacchusly rotund and plump, and could no more 
insinuate himself into the relinquished garments of his 
patron than he could square the circle; and he is there- 
fore obliged to profit from his master’s liberality in 
another way. Bedeau communicates with his friend 
Mr. Fitter, who lives in the next street, who steps in to 
see him in the dusk of the evening, and over a glass of 
the Ponsonby claret concludes a friendly negotiation, 
the result of which is the transmutation of the coat 
which will not fit the back into a species of lining most 
admirably fitting the pocket. Fitter is one of those 
unobtrusive benefactors to humanity whose good offices 
are never acknowledged. Doing good by stealth, he never 
blushes to find it fame; in fact, he would much rather 
not, for he owes his success in life to not being famous. 
Other people may puff, and blow the trumpet of the 
newspapers, and placard the walls, and circularize the 
neighbourhood: that would not do for Fitter; or, rather, 
it would do for him—it would ruin him. No; Fitter 
has no publicity, but he has a select and private con- 
nection ; a connection made up of a class who meet with 
less respect and consideration than they deserve; gen- 
tlemen they are for the most part, who have met with 
but ungentle treatment from fortune; men who must 
garb themselves in gentility though they starve for it, 


| who must wear the parade uniform even though fight- 
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ing with the forlorn hope. For such a class Mr. Fitter 
provides respectability and dignity, so far as these attri- 
butes are symbolized by broadcloth and kerseymere, 
at second-hand, but within a hair’s-breadth as good as 
new. Is it any reflection upon Fitter or his connection 
that this delicate business is in a manner carried on 
under the rose; that the medium of affairs is not a pub- 
lic shop in a thronged thoroughfare, but a modest up- 
stairs room in a quiet street; and that no third party 
is ever the witness of a transaction? We trow not. 

When the Ponsonby coat passed from Mr. Fitter’s 
lodgings on the first floor in Little Portland Row, it 
was wrapped in a brown paper package addressed to 
the Rev. Seth Cureton, Perpetual Curate of Long Ped- 
bury. It had now a new and altogether different ex- 
perience to undergo. Long Pedbury is a long village 
made up of detached farms and labourers’ cottages, 
stretching away through a marshy and unhealthy valley 
for nearly three miles. ‘The worthy incumbent had too 
much work, and too little pay, and a numerous family 
of children growing up around him ; and, worse than all, 
there was everlasting sickness in Pedbury, somewhere 
or other, bringing claims upon his purse which he had 
not the heart to withstand. Were we to follow the 
coat for the next two years, we should find its country 
experiences differing totally from those of its London 
days. It would lead us many a weary walk up hill and 
down dale, terminating in some poor hut, or strolling 
where the wretched wanted aid and comfort; it would 
be found by the bed-side of the sick, by the graves of 
the coffined dead, at the marriage altar, at the rustic 
feast, among the classes in the village school, and even 
at night bending by the burning lamp over the books 
and writing-materials in the quiet study. 

When the coat had bid adieu to its natural gloss, and 
lost all claim to clerical neatness and propriety, it had 
perforce to be laid aside for another; and, one day, when 
a coatless vagabond came shivering through the au- 
tumnal air, and glared with imploring eye in at the 
parlour window, the good pastor had him in, and, first 
feeding him well, handed him the well-worn coat to 
shield him from the weather. In one sense it was a 
charity, for the gift relieved the donor’s heart of a pang; 
but in another sense it was not, for when that vagabond 
tramp, Stoggins, got to London, the first thing he did 
was to sell the cout for a few shillings to old Isaacs in 
the Minories. Isaacs would not have given so much for 
it as he did, only he recognised it in an instant as a 
production of the celebrated Herr Schneider, and knew, 
therefore, that the materials were of the best, and were 
likely to endure the crucial process of regeneration. 
There is a mysterious compound, the ingredients of 
which are known only to the Abrahamic race, and which 
is sold under the significant designation of “ reviver.” 
Applied to broadcloth, its action may be compared to 
that of varnish upon dry paint: it not only “ gars auld 
claes leuk amaist as weel ’s the new”—it positively makes 
them even more brilliantly glossy. The improvement, 
however, lasts but a short time, and, as the new gloss 
subsides, the fabric of the cloth, unless it be of the best 
quality, is apt to crumble to decay. Mr. Isaacs knew 
when to incur the risk, and without hesitation he put 
the Ponsonby garment through a course of revival. 
‘The effect was magical. You would have imagined, 
beholding the surface from the distance of a few feet, 
that the coat had just escaped from the hands of Herr 
Schneider himself; and if it would not bear a close and 
critical inspection, what of that? Think you the lofty 
intellectual and moral attire in which men drape them- 
selves will always bear it better ? 





Old Isaacs grinned a complacent smile as he eyed his 
handiwork, and then, with an eye to business, hung the 
coat up in his-‘shop—not in the full blaze of day, where 
it might attract too close a scrutiny, but just a little in 
the shade, and a trifle above the sight-level, where its 
new-born lustre glimmered modestly amidst a hanging 
garden of humbler robes. A propitious fortune—pro- 
pitious at least to Isaacs—sent Tom Potter, the law- 
stationer’s clerk, wandering in that direction the very 
next day. Potter had been long on the look-out for a 
genteel coat at a low figure; and, as he peered in at 
Isaac’s dusky entry, his inquiring eye was fixed at once 
on the revived article, which seemed the very thing. 
He walked in, had it taken from the nail, and, after a 
too cursory examination, began bargaining for it. The 
result-was, that Isaacs sold the coat to Potter, after much 
chaffering, at what he, Isaacs, termed “a dead loss,” a 
term which is an Anglo-Hebraistic figure of speech, and 
which may be translated in this instance into “ four or 
five hundred per cent. profit.” The first time Tom put 
on his new purchase he could not help thinking it rather 
too dashing an affair for a poor copying-clerk, who had 
to maintain a wife and five little ones by scribbling all 
day at the rate of three-halfpence a folio. But happen- 
ing, ere the expiration of a week, to get caught in a 
shower of rain, which washed all provocatives to vanity 
clean out of the thing, his modest misgivings were 
changed into solid regrets: he saw that he had parted 
with his money for a sham, a pretence, and that he must 
go to market again, or submit to exhibit himself as a 
butt for the jokes of his friends. The poor fellow wore 
it as long as he could—wore it, in fact, until Mr. Codicil, 
his employer, asked him whether it wasn’t part of a suit 
which had lain long in Chancery; and then, pierced to 
the heart by that ponderous professional joke, he could 
wear it no longer. Next morning, when Simeons the 
old-clothesman shambled round the corner, Tom sold it 
to him, together with a hat whose rim had declared 
for secession, for eighteenpence. Simeons applied the 
genteel garment to his venerable and remarkable nose, 
and, declaring that he knew “by the smell it vash a 
rewiwer,” declined to give any more. 

Mr. Simeons’ magazine and depdt is in Monmouth 
Street; and thither that night the Ponsonby coat was 
transferred, and there, for some few weeks, it enjoyed a 
perspective view of the Seven Dials, and aired itself in the 
atmosphere of that ever-classic locality. What were the 
terms of the compact in virtue of which it got unhooked 
from its lofty perch on the house-front of Mr. Simeons, 
and descended to envelop the limbs of Charley Bolter, 
we are unable to declare; but Charley became its pro- 
prietor, and one morning swaggered forth in it on his 
usual rounds of cock-crowing and ballad-singing. This 
was indeed a troublous experience for the superfine 
broadcloth: the winter had just set in, the coat got 
soddened with damp fogs, swilled by the rain, battered 
by the hail, and often and over it got rolled in the 
mud, when the wretched Bolter found himself upset 
in some drunken broil. Long ere the cold weather 
had ceased half the buttons were torn out by the roots, 
and the much-enduring fabric, split into dangling sec- 
tions, seemed on the point of dispersing to the four 
winds. Not that this threatened consummation grieved 
the ballad-singer: quite the contrary; he knew the 
world, and was accustomed to turn all circumstances to 
profit. Like a clever tradesman, he made capital out of 
the spectacle of misery he became; and it is a fact that 
he begged, in different quarters, no less than six decent 
coats to shield him from the weather, on the strength of 
the fragments of thisone. Not until it was on the point 
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of falling from him piecemeal did he think fit to cast it 
off; and then he bartered it, for the price of a dram, to 
Meg Windles, who keeps an omniuwm gatherum bazaar, 
called by courtesy a marine-store shop. 

You are not to suppose that Mrs. Windles, as some 
notable dames would have done, had recourse to her 
needle and thread, and set about the business of repairand 
restoration. Not at all: she had no fancy forniggling with 
a needle, but preferred doing execution on a broader 
scale. Taking up her bargain, she threw it on a small 
table in her inner den, and, arming herself with a huge 
pair of rusty shears, began snipping and snapping away 
at a rate that would have frightened Herr Schneider out 
of his wits. In three minutes the once magnificent coat 
had dissolved into a pile of shreds; its varied materials 
were sorted into different heaps, and the unrivalled 
broadcloth reduced to strips of about a foot in length, and 
these, tied together at one end, hung from the cobwebby, 
dusty wall of the shop, in the form of a huge mop’s head, 
or man-of-war’s-man’s swab. 

Here was an ignominious end, say you, for an aristo- 
cratic garment! Butstop; we have not quite got to the 
end yet. When Mr. Windles, Meg’s lawful husband, 
comes in, and looks round his depdt, he finds that his 
stock of woollen rags and remnants is growing too 
bulky, and crowding him for room; so he orders his 
cart to the door, and bundles them all in, the Ponsonby 
veliqui@ among the rest; and then he drives off to the 
city, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Mincing Lane, 
and transfers them, at so much per hundredweight, to 
the shoddy-merchant. By the shoddy-merchant they 
are sent off, per the Great Northern Railway, by the ton, 
to a populous clothing district in Yorkshire. This in- 
dustrious district consumes some thirty to forty millions 
of pounds of shoddy per annum, and is ready to consume 
as much more if it could be got. No wonder, then, that 
in the course of a week or two the poor Ponsonby relics 
are being torn and rent asunder in the claws of a ma- 
chine; that, mingled with new materials, they are 
slubbed, and roved, and spun into yarn, and are woven, 
and dyed, and dressed, and are sent up to London again 
in the shape of serviceable stuff for a less pretentious 
class of Schneiders. But so it is, and so it comes round 
that Mr. Ponsonby’s groom wears Mr. Ponsonby’s dress 
coat in the form of striped pantaloons, on his active legs, 
even before Mr. Ponsonby has yet found it convenient 
to “settle that little bill” of the Herr’s. 





MOUHOT’S TRAVELS IN INDO-CHINA, CAM- 
BODIA, AND LAOS* 
I. 
‘TuERE are five or six states lying between India and 
China, which are comparatively little known to most 
Europeans. Hitherto the scanty information furnished 
by travellers and missionaries has been restricted to 
accounts of the people and towns on the coast, while the 
interior remained a terra incognita to foreigners. The 
little that was obtained from the better class of natives 
proved not of an encouraging nature for exploration, the 
middle region being described as having a deadly cli- 
mate, inhabited by wild and ferocious animals, and tribes 
of indigenes no less savage. In the face of these 
accounts M. Mouhot, an intrepid French naturalist, 
resolved to explore this unknown country in pursuit of 
his favourite studies in natural history, encouraged by 
the leading members of the Royal Geographical and 
other scientific societies in London. For three years did 





* Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China, 


By Henri Mouhot, 
Murray, 





he sojourn in that inhospitable territory, travelling 
through its length and breadth, as represented in the 
annexed map. With a courage which few men pos- 
sess he persevered in his object, overcoming obstacles 
that would have deterred the stoutest heart, until he pene- 
trated into the interior of the countrys where the white 
man’s foot had never been before. Wherever he went 
new and strange scenes in nature and art met his view, 
and no less strange tribes of men did he encounter. His. 
ardent and hopeful disposition led him on, over rugged 
mountains and down dangerous streams, through pri- 
meval forests and marshy jungles, until at last he suc- 
cumbed to the malaria of the country, and died “in 
harness,” amidst the fauna and flora of that wondrous 
region, which he has opened up to view in the volumes. 
before us. Although not the complete work he contem- 
plated, yet his pen and pencil describe so graphically 
what he saw, and that is so carefully and artistically 
presented in the letter-press and profusion of illustra- 
tions of this handsome contribution to English litera- 
ture, that there is before the reader a continual panoramic 
sketch of new and interesting objects. Moreover, the 
circumstances attending the publication, edited by an 
affectionate brother, attach a melancholy interest to this 
posthumous work, which its unfortunate author did not 
live to see. 

Of the states through which Mouhot travelled, Siam 
claims the first position in civilization, power, and wealth. 
Here he was introduced to the two kings of Siam—a 
peculiar institution in the governments of that nation, 
and of Cambodia and Laos, where there is a first and 
second king, each with his court, mandarins, and army. 
The name of the first king is Somdel Phra Paramanda, 
who would rank in this country as a man of learning.. 
He was educated in a Buddhist monastery, where he 
passed the life of arecluse until he was forty-seven years: 
of age. It was only after his accession to the throne of 
Siam, in the year 1851, “ that the mastery he had gained 
over the most difficult sciences became known. After 
having applied himself to the history and geography of 
his country, he turned to the study of astronomy, natural 
philosophy, politics, and philology. He was familiar not 
only with all the dialects of Siam and Indo-China, but 
also with ancient Sanscrit and English, in which latter 
language he had written several treatises.” “ He intro- 
duced a printing-press into his dominions, in which both 
Siamese and Roman charactersare used. His language 
testifies to his education and intelligence, though it more 
resembles the phraseology of books than that of ordinary 
conversation.” 

As M. Mouhot was about starting for the interior he 
received an invitation from the king to attend the dinner 
which he gives on the anniversary of his birthday, at 
which most of the Europeans residing at Bangkok, the 
capital of Siam, were present. His Majesty’s reception 
of his foreign guests was kind and courteous. ‘“ His 
costume consisted of a pair of large trousers, a short 
brown jacket of some thin material, and slippers; on his 
head he wore a little copper helmet, like those worn by 
the naval officers, and at his side a rich sabre.” After 
dinner “ enthusiastic toasts were drunk to the health of 
his Majesty, who, instead of being seated, stood or walked 
round the table, chewing betel, and addressing some 
pleasant observation to each of his guests in turn. The 
repast was served in a vast hall, from whence we could 
see a platoon of the royal guard, with flags and drums, 
drawn up in the court-yard.” 

It will be supposed that this learned and affable 
potentate looked with favour upon Mouhot’s scientific 
mission through his dominions, and readily granted 
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him protection during his travels. Not only did he 
furnish him with the requisite passports, but our author 
states, “ When I went to take leave of the king, he 
graciously presented me with a little bag of green silk, 
containing some of the gold and silver coin of the 
country—a courtesy which was most unexpected, and 
for which I expressed my gratitude.” Under these 
favourable auspices our traveller started on his first 
journey, to the north of Bangkok, with buoyant spirits ; 
and though delays occurred through the petty officials 
throwing obstacles in his way, these he quickly overcame, 
and in a month from the date of his departure he was 
fairly launched into the wilderness of these regions. 

The first interesting spot he visited was the temple 
of Mount Phrabat, where the fabulous footprint of 
Buddha is preserved. This is a favourite object of pil- 
grimage among the Siamese, who resort thither in great 
numbers at certain times of the year, to adore the im- 
pression of Samona-Khodom’s foot, where he last visited 
the earth. The temple has nothing remarkable about 
it, and there is a great display of tawdry decoration 
surrounding the famous footprint, before which the 
pilgrims bring their paper offerings, and occasionally 
emblems in gold and silver. But the natural wonders 
of the spot struck the imagization of our naturalist, 
and he says, “I was filled with astonishment and 
admiration on arriving at this point, and feel utterly 
incapable of describing the spectacle which met my view. 
What convulsion of nature, what force, could have up- 
heaved these immense rocks, piled one upon another in 
such fantastic forms? Beholding such a chaos, I could 
well understand how the imagination of this simple peo- 
ple, who are ignorant of the true God, should have here 
discovered signs of the marvellous and traces of their 
false divinities. It was as if a second and recent deluge 
had just abated. This sight alone was enough to recom- 
pense me for all my fatigues. On the mountain summit, 
in the crevices of the rocks, in the valleys, in the caverns, 
all around, could be seen the footprints of animals, those 
of elephants and tigers being most strongly marked ; 
but I am convinced that many of them were formed by 
antediluvian and unknown animals. All these creatures, 
according to the Siamese, formed the cortége of Buddha 
in his passage over the mountain.” 

From this weird spot our traveller returned south by 
boat to where two affluents of the great Me-nam river 
meet. Ascending the most easterly of the two, he 
entered the Laos country, and visited a temple on Mount 
Patawi, which is the resort of the Laotian pilgrims, as 
Phrabat is of the Siamese. As at the latter place, here 
is a bell at the foot of the mount, and one at the top, 
where the entrance to the pagoda is by a long and wide 
avenue. These bells “the pilgrims ring on arriving, to 
inform the good genii of their presence, and bespeak a 
favourable hearing to their prayers.” “There are many 
footprints similar to those at Phrabat, and in several 
places are to be seen entire trunks of trees in a state of 
petrifaction lying close to growing individuals of the 
same species. They have all the appearance of having 
been just felled, and it is only on testing their hardness 
with a hammer that one feels sure of not being mis- 
taken.” 

Here the scenery partakes of a different character from 
that of Phrabat: the wild grandeur of the one is relieved 
by a landscape revelling in all that is beautiful. With 
an artist’s eye the traveller scans the scene. ‘“ Hitherto all 
the views I had seen in Siam had been limited in extent, 
but here the beauty of the country is exhibited in all its 
splendour. Beneath my feet was a rich and velvety 
carpet of brilliant and varied colours; an immense tract 





of forest, amidst which the fields of rice and the un- 
wooded spots appeared like little streaks of green; be- 
yond, the ground, rising gradually, swells into hills of 
different elevations ; farther still, to the north and east, 
in the form of a semicircle, is the mountain chain of 
Phrabat, and that of the kingdom of Muang-Som, and in 
the extreme distance those of Korat, fully sixty miles 
distant. All these join one another, and are, in fact, but 
a single range. But how describe the varieties of form 
among the peaks? In one place they seem to melt into 
the vapoury, rosy tints of the horizon, while nearer at 
hand the peculiar structure and colour of the rocks bring 
out more strongly the richness of the vegetation. There, 
again, are deep shadows vying with the deep blue of the 
heavens above; everywhere those brilliant sunny lights, 
those delicate hues, those warm tones, which make the tout 
ensemble perfectly enchanting.” Even his native guides 
uttered a cry of admiration; and one (a Christian) said, 
“Oh, master! the Siamese see Buddha on a stone, and 
do not see God in these grand things. I-am pleased to 
have been to Patawi.” 

The inhabitants of Laos differ but slightly in physical 
aspect from the Siamese: rather darker in complexion, 
cheek-bones more prominent, and more slender in figure. 
They wear their hair long, while the Siamese shave all 
round the head, leaving a tuft on the crown; which, it 
is worthy of remark, is just the reverse of the fashion in 
Japan, where the crown of the head is shaved, and the 
hair allowed to grow on all sides. These Laotians are 
a poor, semi-barbarous race, subsisting chiefly on the 
product of the chase; and they show great expertness 
and courage in hunting through their vast forests, un- 
dismayed by the jaguars and tigers infesting them. 
“Their poverty borders on misery; but it mainly results 
from excessive indolence, for they will only cultivate 
just sufficient rice for their support. This done, they 
pass the rest of their time in sleep, lounging about the 
woods, or making excursions from one village to another, 
paying visits to their friends on the way.” 

Returning to Bangkok, M. Mouhot made a fresh 
departure from there, on a sea voyage, at the close of 
1858, along the eastern shore of the Gulf of Siam, 
where there are several interesting islands, which 
furnished new and rare specimens for his natural history 
collections. On his route he touched at the town of 
Chantaboon,a short distance up a river of the same 
name, on the mainland. The population of this place 
contains a large number of Cochin-Chinese fishermen, 
almost all converts to the Romish faith, who have fled 
from their persecutors in An-nam. Although they are 
attached to their faith, and the French missionaries who 
introduced it, still they are a vindictive and quarrelsome 
people, with continual strife and jealousy in their social 
relations. They show great respect to persons of wealth, 
but the poor and wretched meet with small commisera- 
tion. Like all the inhabitants of these states, they have 
little enterprise in trade, and consequently the commerce 
of this rich country is carried on chiefly by the Chinese, 
who are the mainstay of all native and foreign trade 
in Eastern Asia. But in their traffic they do not improve 
the morals of the people they come into contact with; 
so at Chantaboon, as elsewhere, they are addicted to 
gambling and the use of opium, maintaining their idola- 
trous creed. ' 

Ascending the river at this town, he came to a place 
called Paknam-ven, where two affluents unite. The banks 
of these streams are profuse in the glories of tropical 


vegetation ; which is illustrated by an engraving from @ 


sketch by the artist-author, the largest and most charac- 
teristic in the work, and exhibiting in a remarkable degree 
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the peculiarities of animal life in the tropics. As the spe- 
cific touch of the observant naturalist is seen in the sketch, 
so is it in the graphic delineation of his pen, which we 
extract :— Crocodiles are more numerous in the river 
at Paknam-ven than at Chantaboon. I continually saw 
them throw themselves from the banks into the water ; 
and it has frequently happened that careless fishers, or 
persons who have imprudently fallen asleep on the shore, 
have become their prey, or have afterwards died of the 
wounds inflicted by them. This latter has happened 
twice during my stay here. It is amusing, however—for 
one is interested in observing the habits of animals all 
over the world—to see the manner in which these crea- 
tures catch the apes, which sometimes take a fancy to 
play with them. Close to the bank lies the crocodile, 
his body in the water and only his capacious mouth 
above the surface, ready to seize anything that may come 
within reach. A troop of apes catch sight of him, seem 
to consult together, approach little by little, and com- 
mence their frolics, by turns actors and spectators. One 
of the most active or most impudent jumps from branch 
to branch till within a respectful distance of the croco- 
dile, when, hanging by one claw, and with the dexterity 
peculiar to these animals, he advances and retires, now 
giving his enemy a blow with his paw, at another time 
only pretending to doso. The other apes, enjoying the 
fun, evidently wish to take a part in it; but, the other 
branches being too high, they form a sort of chain by 
laying hold of each other’s paws, and thus swing back- 
wards and forwards, while any one of them who comes 
within reach of the crocodile torments him to the best 
of his ability. [This scene is chosen by the artist for a 
clever picture.] Sometimes the terrible jaws suddenly 
close, but not upon the audacious ape, who just escapes ; 
then there are cries of exultation from the tormentors, 
who gambol about joyfully. Occasionally, however, the 
claw is entrapped, and the victim dragged with the 
rapidity of lightning beneath the water, when the whole 
troop disperse, groaning and shrieking. The misad- 
venture does not, however, prevent their recommencing 
the game a few days afterwards.” 

While the rivers swarm with these voracious animals, 
the forests are no less dangerous on account of the tigers 
that prowl about at night seeking for prey. They are 
difficult to be got at by the bold hunter, and fly from the 
approach of man in the daytime, unless suffering from 
hunger. Inthe morning the track of their large paws is 
visible in the sand and clay on the margin of the streams, 
and in the vicinity of the villages. Cases frequently 
occur of the inhabitants being devoured, or seriously 
wounded, by these ferocious denizens of the woods near 
Chantaboon. At first our naturalist and his companions, 
in their rambles after butterflies and other insects, 
traversed these woods without any weapon of defence 
beyond a hatchet or a hunting-knife. But their sense of 
security was aroused on several occasions that indicated 
thé proximity of dangerous and noxious animals. Once 
a panther rushed upon their dogs at nightfall, close to 
their dwelling, when they rushed out and encountered a 
panther face to face, which skulked away before they could 
get a shotathim. Again, while penetrating into a grotto 
by torchlight, which stirred up an immense colony of 
bats therein located, a serpent fifteen feet long issued 
from the gloom, with head erect and forked tongue, ready 
to dart upon the party, when Mouhot raised his gun in 
time, and fired upon the venomous creature, killing him 
on the instant. 

Among the pleasant things he met with in this land 
of dangers and discomforts were the exquisite kinds of 


fruit, “particularly the mango, the mangosteen, the 
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pine-apple, so fragrant and melting in the mouth, and, 
what is superior to anything I ever imagined or tasted, 
the famous ‘durian’ or ‘ dourion,’ which justly merits 
the title of the king of fruits. But to enjoy it thoroughly 
one must have time to overcome its smell, which is so 
strong that I could not stay in the same place with it. 
On first tasting it I thought it like the flesh of some 
animal in a state of putrefaction, but after four or five 
trials I found the aroma exquisite.” This fruit is of a 
large kind, in some species equal in bulk to a man’s 
head, having a hard, rough rind. When ripe it drops 
from the tree and opens at the top, and should be eaten 
fresh, as it putrefies in less than a day. Internally it 
contains seeds as large as a pigeon’s egg, from one to 
four in each cell, of which there are five, and swimming 
in a thick, creamy pulp, highly nutritious, and blending 
the qualities of a delicate animal substance with the cool 
acidity of a vegetable. All other tropical fruits are cul- 
tivated here, except the banana, on accouut of the ele- 
phants at certain seasons coming down from the moun- 
tains and devouring the leaves, of which they are exces- 
sively fond. 

Among the customs of the Siamese is that of burning 
the remains of princes and priests of high degree. Al- 
though the people generally bury their dead, yet the 
incremation that awaits the deceased member of the 
royal family, or high priest, is held as a grand ceremony. 
For this purpose they sometimes erect the most elabo- 
rate paper and bamboo structures—an illustration of one 
to a queen of Siam is given—and these are set in flames, 
while the remains are burned to ashes and afterwards 
conveyed in great state to a pavilion erected for the pur- 
pose, as seen in the illustration of that containing the 
ashes of the late king in the gardens attached to the 
palace at Bangkok. During Mouhot’s stay at Chanta- 
boon this singular ceremony was about to take place 
over the remains of a deceased high-priest, at which 
upwerds of two thousand people of both sexes assembled, 
evidently intending to make a féte of the occasion. They 
were all dressed in holiday attire, with sashes and gar- 
ments of brilliant colours, giving a most striking and 
picturesque effect to the motley groups. ‘“ Undera vast 
roof of planks supported by columns, forming a kind of 
shed, bordered by pieces of stuff covered with grotesque 
paintings representing men and animals in the most ex- 
traordinary attitudes, was constructed an imitation rock 
of coloured pasteboard, on which was placed a catafalque 
lavishly decorated with gilding and carved work, and 
containing an urn in which were the precious remains 
of the priest. Here and there were arranged pieces of 
paper and stuff in the form of flags. Outside the build- 
ing was prepared the funeral pile, and at some distance 
off a platform was erected for musicians, who played upon 
different instruments. This féte, which lasted for three 
days, had nothing at all in it of a funereal character. 
I had gone there hoping to witness something new and 
remarkable; for these peculiar rites are only celebrated 
in honour of sovereigns, nobles, and other persons of 
high standing; but I had omitted to take into con- 
sideration the likelihood of my being myself an object 
of curiosity to the crowd. Scarcely, however, had I 
appeared in the pagoda, followed by Phrai and Niou, 
when on all sides I heard the exclamation, “ Farang! 
come and see the farang!’ and immediately both 
Siamese and Chinamen left their bowls of rice and 
pressed about me. I hoped that, once their curiosity 
was gratified, they would leave me in peace; but instead 
of that the crowd grew thicker and thicker, and followed 
me wherever I went, so that at last it became almost 
unbearable, and all the more so as most of them were 
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already drunk either with opium or arrack, many, indeed, 
with both. I quitted the pagoda and was glad to get 
into the fresh air again, but the respite was of short 
duration. Passing the entrance of a large hut tempora- 
rily built of planks, I saw some chiefs of provinces sit- 
ting at breakfast. The senior of the party advanced 
straight towards me, shook me by the hand, and begged 
me in a cordial and polite manner to enter; and I was 
glad to avail myself of his kind offer, and take refuge 





from the troublesome people. My hosts overwhelmed 
me with attentions, and forced upon me pastry, fruit, 
and bonbons ; but the crowd who had followed me forced 
their way into the building, and hemmed us in on alk 
sides : even the roof was covered with gazers. All of a 
sudden we heard the walls crack, and the whole of the 
back of the hut, yielding under the pressure, fell in, and, 
people, priests, and chiefs tumbling one upon another, 
the scene of confusion was irresistibly comic.” 
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